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IOWA—Study of juvenile street work in Des Moines, 
Davenport, Cedar Rapids and Mason City. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S MESSAGE KENTUCKY—Cooperated with the Children’s Code Com- 
mission in the drafting and introducing of bills, espe- 
TO CONGRESS cially the child welfare commission bill. Brought pre- 
“ : aaa: vious study up to date. 
sely related to this problem of education is 

n ji va £ child lab P Twice C h MICHIGAN—Study of child labor in the beet fields. Re- 

the abolition of chi - ae a —_oe = port will be completed shortly. 
attempted the correction of the evils incident to NEW JERSEY—Study of the health problems of the Girls’ 
child employment. The decision of the Supreme Continuation School in Newark, supplementing our 

Court has put this problem outside the proper study of last year. 


WEW YORK—Cooperated with Nationai Child Healti: 
Council in the health study in Erie County, New York. 
OHIO—Study of child labor in the onion fields, in con- 


domain of Federal regulation until the Constitu- 
tion is so amended as to give the Congress in- 





dubitable authority. I recommend the submis- junction with the Institute for Public Efficiency and 
sion of such an amendment. Department of Industrial Relations. Report will be 
We have two schools of thought relating to a aap shim with the Children’s Code Commis- 
amendment of the Constitution. One need not sion on important child labor and compulsory school 
be committed to the view that amendment is attendance laws which passed. 
weakening the fundamental law, or that excessive Short investigations were also made in New York, 
1 re- amendment is essential to meet every epheme- Nebraska, North Carolina, and legislative assistance 
aca- ral whim. We ought to amend to meet the was given in Rhode Island. 
pant demand of the people when sanctioned by delib- ; : ‘ 
erate public opinion.’’—December 8th, 1922. Legislation in 1922 








Eleven states met in regular session. The most 
important state legislation on child labor and kindred 





subjects is briefly summarized as follows: 

The Year Just Passed— ' . ; . 
KENTUCKY adopted several constructive educational 
E The Year to Come measures, and enacted a law to create a child welfare 
commission to continue the work of the ChiJdren’s 

The two outstanding events in the past year are the Code Commission. 

publication of the 1920 census child labor statistics, MARYLAND established a new Bureau of Child Hygiene 
on which we have commented in the November issue, ies epaetennah at TAaee ane: GenNR: Sat ete 


tional supervision for mentally retarded children. 


rarr# and the decision of the United States Supreme Court NEW YORK enacted a children’s court act; made changes 
declaring the federal child labor tax law unconstitu- in the administration of mothers’ pensions, in the pro- 
tional. Our August issue indicated the effect of this cedure for issuing employment cértificates and in the 
decision on the public as reflected in the press, and domestic relations law concerning child placing. The 


compulsory education law was amended, making it 


contained a statement of the organization of the Per- 
Conf f ne 5 more enforceable. 

manent onterence for the Abolition of Child Labor RHODE ISLAND raised the educational requirement for 
which was formed to consider what measure could be employment certificates. A 48-hour law for children 

. taken to meet the situation created by the Supreme under 16 was defeated. 
rman} Court decision. We are now supporting the bill for saan extended the 14-year se limit to “vn all 
| achild labor amendment drafted at this Conference. EEE OE SAGE OGIO) TENG The AGN 
ORD It : i e limit for street trading; prohibited night work in street 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator Medill trades and required street permits for boys 12 to 16; 
McCormick and is known as Senate Joint Resolution set a 16 year age limit for boys and 18 for girls for 
232. work in specified occupations. Hours were reduced 
from 48 to 44 for children under 16 in all gainful occu- 
° e pations except agriculture, with an exemption for can- 
from Field Work in 1922 neries during vacation. School attendance was made 
olun- The members of our field staff have been engaged compulsory from 8 to 14 years during the entire school 


year. The mothers’ pension act was extended and leg- 
islation relating to juvenile courts, child caring institu- 
ALABAMA—Study of laws affecting children and recom- tions, etc., was also passed. A children’s bureau was 
mendations for legislation for the state Child Welfare created within the State Board of Public Welfare. 
Department. (continued on page 2) 


this year in the following fields: 
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Plan for the 18th Fiscal Year 


The action of the trustees in authorizing a campaign 
for a child labor constitutional amendment determines 
in part our immediate future policy. It is nevertheless 
necessary to continue active cooperation with our 
associates in backward states that are attempting to 
secure advanced legislation, and we conceive this to 
be in harmony with the purpose of the Board. Dur- 
ing the coming year nearly all states will hold legisla- 
tive sessions and demands for field services, both in 
investigations and in legislative activities, will be 
heavy. Even last year it was impossible to meet all 
the pressing demands upon us. We had calls from 
sixteen states for general surveys, special studies or 
legislative assistance which we could not undertake 
because of limited staff and funds. This indicates 
how extensive a field of service lies before us if funds 
and additional workers can be secured. The recom- 
mendation of an iacrease in our annual budget from 
$100,000 to approximately $185,000 contemplates the 
expenditure of practically the entire additional sum 
in the extension of our field work and publicity for 
the constitutional amendment and our state activities. 


‘‘Rural Child Welfare’’ 


The November issue of the ‘‘American Journal of 
Sociology” contains a review of this volume by George 
B. Mangold, who writes: 


“The book is filled with much useful illustrative 
material and makes excellent summaries as well as 
recommendations for constructive work. . . . This sur- 
vey should be valuable not only to West Virginia but 
to other American states as well in that the conditions 
presented in the book are without doubt very similar to 
those that may be found in other parts of the country.” 





The White Fleece 


For many years the New England states have been | 
feeling very virtuous about their child labor situation, § 
Instead of looking into their own shortcomings, they 
have been only too ready to point at the other fellows | Tw 
weak spots—and that other fellow was usually the | 


Ec 





py lit 

South. a 
It is therefore a very hopeful sign to see one of the | stitut 
New England states do a little introspection of jts | boys 
own. The Providence (R. I.) ‘‘Journal” has made q jf prote 
forward step in publishing a series of four articles |) tutiot 
based on the 1920 census and a history of child labor f 240?" 
legislation compiled by this Committee. In this series |, ward 
the ‘‘Journal” exposes mercilessly the evils of the f alow 


child labor problem in Rhode Island. Some of the} of ch 
facts revealed are: That the child labor rate in Rhode F show 


Island is 58 per cent higher than the rate for the| ment 
United States; that only six states of the 48 have |) to 4 
higher child labor rates than Rhode Island; that in) —N¢ 





the face of a decrease of 47 per cent in the number of | ‘ 
child laborers in the United States from 1910 to 1920, } 
Rhode Island showed an increase of six per cent; that | 
Woonsocket has the highest child labor rate a any | 
city in the United States and that Pawtucket has the | 
third highest rate of any city. 


However, before any other state in New England, 
or the South, or elsewhere, is too eager to point to 








Rhode Island as the black sheep, let it first examine 
the color of its own fleece, as Rhode Island has had -:: 
the courage to do. We have a suspicion it will not} both 
be white as snow. state 
explc 
Notes From Our Investigators —N 
In a Newark tenement house we found an Italian/ 
widow and four children, 8, 7, 5 and 3 years of age.| 
All the children were suffering from impetigo. The} TI 
woman was found making powder puffs and enclosing) ™ 
them in ‘“‘sanitary” packages. This was a source of |, Year 
income for the family, and the children helped. io 
abo 
ae ) subr 
In Utah, we found that some rural schools were} Ame 
closed on account of beet-field needs. Think of it! the 
In the rich beet-field districts through which the Den-| favo 
ver and Rio Grande railroad passed, that was the! The 
situation. | Poli 
a AS i to ¢ 
nece 
Three brothers, 11, 12, 13 years of age sell papers in Dec 


Des Moines. The two oldest have been in Juvenile 
Court twice on charges of malicious mischief, stealing 
cigarettes, raiding other newsboys’ stands, and stay- Ir 
ing out all night. The boys never take money to§ the 
parents. Record of school attendance is good, but 
they are not making grades. They are restless, trou- 
ble makers and disobedient. 
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Editorial Comment on the Child 
Labor Amendment 
New York Post 


twice has Congress passed a law to protect children 


| py limiting the hours and regulating the conditions of 








| stitutional. 
| poys and girls in states that refuse to give them this 


‘tution conferring the power upon Congress. 


See eee 


their labor and twice has the law been declared uncon- 
The only way to stop the exploitation of 


protection is by an amendment of the Federal Consti- 
. The 
adoption of such an amendment may spur the back- 


' ward states to fall in line with the rest; if they still 

§ allow their children to be denied a fundamental right 

of childhood Congress can come to the rescue. . . 

should not take Congress many days to adopt an amend- 

' ment that simply makes it constitutional for that body 

+ to do what it has twice demonstrated its desire to do. 
—November 25, 1922. 


. It 


New York Globe 


The congress which meets in extraordinary session 


[ today should not defer the consideration of the child 
' labor amendment to the Constitution. 


The nation 
ought to have authority to protect its children against 
the effects of premature labor, but according to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, that power cannot be 


exercised until the Constitution has been amended. 


... The amendment should be promptly disposed of 
both by the Senate and the House and sent to the 
states for ratification in order that the ancient evil of 
exploiting children may be definitely ended in America. 
—November 20, 1922. 


New York Tribune 


The Congress of the United States, not much given 


| to making Christmas presents, has the opportunity this 
year of doing something for the children of America 


| worth many presents. 


That is to approve the child 
labor amendment to the Federal Constitution, thereby 


| submitting it to the several states for ratification. . . . 
| Amending the Constitution is never a light task; but 


the sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly in 


‘favor of such a step. Both parties have advocated it. 
_ The President is known to be a staunch friend of its 


policy. Even in a short session, cannot room be found 





to consider this resolution, perfect its language, if 
necessary, and send the amendment on its course?— 
December 1, 1922. 


In the December issue of ‘‘Good Housekeeping,” 
the fourth article of Mr. Fuller’s series, ‘‘Child Labor 
Must be Stopped,” discusses the need for a federal 
amendment. It is illustrated by a drawing by James 
Montgomery Flagg. 





Brevities 


The Latest Vogue in Baby Contests 


It appears that baby contests in beauty and weight 
are now out of fashion. Cotton picking is the latest 
fad in Texas Babyland. 


More Entries 
in Baby Cotton 
Picking Race 


MERKEL, Nov. 2.—Clayton, 5- 
year-old son of D. D. Coats of 
Merkel, has picked 2,002 pounds 
of cotton since Aug. 29. His best 
day’s work was 81 pounds. 

ROTAN, Nov. 2.—Lincoln Er- 
nest, 5, son of Mr. amd Mrs. E. 
W. Cleveland, three and _ one- 
half miles east of here, picked 
72 pounds of cotton before sun- 
down on Oct. 27, and had very 
“sorry’’ cotton to pick in. He has 
averaged over 50 pounds a day 
all Fall. 








Have you a little champion in your home? 


Child labor conditions in the Finney County (Kansas) 
beet-sugar district are more deplorable than those in 
any other section of the state, according to Miss Alice 
K. McFarland, head of the Welfare Division of the 
Industrial Court. 


“It is a common thing to see little tots with long, 
sharp knives cutting tops from beets. In many cases 
they work from six o’clock in the morning until nearly 
dark, with only a short stop for lunch.” —Topeka (Kan- 
sas) ‘‘Capital,’? Oct. 26, 1922. 





‘‘There are thousands of children in Minnesota who 
never attend school, or who attend so irregularly that 
it is practically non-attendance,’” Miss Lawrence 
states. Many reasons may be given for this appalling 
state of things, but of them all child labor on the farm 
is the chief. . . . There is no provision in child labor 
laws to prevent exploitation of children in agriculture. 
—Minneapolis (Minn.) ‘‘ Journal,’’ November 19, 1922. 
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The Bell That Couldn’t Ring 
“Merry Christmas” 


I am a faded red paper bell swinging from 
a gas jet in an east-side tenement home. 


A year ago, a little girl named Gloria glued 
the two cardboard backs on me, drew 
a string through the top of me, and 
proudly hung me here. 


I came to her house in a gunny sack filled 
with material for making a gross of 
bells. Gloria’s mother brought it home 


5 from a paper novelty factory. 


Gloria thought it would be fun to work 
on the bells and earn much money for the family, where the 
needs were so many, the pennies so few. 


The little girl worked early and late—before school, after school, 
whenever she could snatch a few moments from helping 
mother cook, wash dishes and care for the younger children. 
But it takes a long, long while to make one hundred and forty- 
four bells—especially when one counts in the time going 
to the factory to get us and to return us finished. And the 
pay is only ten cents. 


Gloria came to loathe the sight of the bells strewn everywhere 
in her tenement home. She longed for the day when the 
boss would say, ‘‘There are no more bells to make.” 


But Gloria’s father had grown to depend on her small earnings. 
And there were other holidays for which people wanted 
bright paper decorations. 


So the work goes on in the crowded little tenement home where 
the ironed washing is piled high on the kitchen chairs, 
where the floor is seldom swept, where the smaller children 
clamor for attention they so rarely get. 


I have seen Gloria work on Decoration Day novelties when 
early spring called,—even the sallow spring of tenement- 
walled streets. I have seen her making Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving novelties in the hot days of late summer. 


Now Gloria does not go to school every day. Most of her wak- 
ing hours are spent doing the home-work that pours in 
unceasingly. 

* * * * * 


Another Christmas season is here. For weeks the once happy 
Gloria has bent over the bells,—weary-eyed, listless. 
* ** * * * 


I cannot ring out the message of ‘‘Merry Christmas.” I am 
the symbol of that little girl’s lost youth, of the treasured 
hours of her childhood so cruelly wasted. 


Let fresh, bright bells ring Merry Christmas in joyful tones. 


I, the faded bell, can tell only the story I have seen, as I swing 
under the flickering gas light in Gloria’s home. 


To V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
The National Child Labor Committee 
As a Christmas gift to help the little Glorias of the United 
States, I send $ 


Name 





Address 
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Child Labor Day 
Where You Live 


Are a million children worth special thought on one day F 
of 365? You, as a member of the National Child Labor Com 
mittee, will surely say yes. January 27, 28 and 29 are all » 
aside so that organizations can observe the one most cm 
venient as Child Labor Day. 

Can you get 

a church 

a school 

a club 

or any other organization 
to arrange for a program on this day, or to have a child lah 
address, a child labor play or recitation? 

Will you help secure publicity for that day? 

Put up Child Labor posters in your library 
Have a child labor announcement slide run in your pig 
ture shows. 

The National Child Labor Committee will cooperate wif 
you in any undertaking for this day and will supply whate re 
material you need, including: ; 

printed material | 
a play or pageant 

posters 

slides 

dime banks. 


You can— | 


(These dime banks, which are new, are most attractive a 
especially suitable for school and Sunday school collectio; 
for the work of the Committee.) 


For information, cooperation and material write to the 


Child Labor Day Secretary 
National Child Labor Committee 
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MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR 


Associate $2 or more 
Contributing $5 or more 
Subscribing $10 or more 


Sustaining $25 or more 
Donors $100 or more 
Clubs and organizations $10 or mo 


er 271 








